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Richmond, Va., December, 1883. 





The Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical Society. 


There assembled in the State Capitol of Virginia, at Richmond, 
on the 31st of October, 1883, a fine audience, gathered to hear 
Father Ryan, who was expected to deliver the address, and to at- 
tend the meeting of the Society. 

General J. A. Early, President, called the meeting to order, and 
expressed his regret that Father Ryan (for reasons unknown to the 
committee) had failed to come, and that the audience would be de- 
nied the pleasure of hearing him. He made a few remarks on the 
importance of the work of the Society, and the obligations of our 
people to sustain it. 

Colonel R. L. Maury explained that the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, General Dabney H. Maury, was in New York, 
where he was detained by business, and read from him the following 
letter : 

LETTER OF GENERAL MAURY. 


Gentlemen of the Historical Society,—I have the honor to submit 
to you the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer of our Society. 
They show a balance in our treasury of $4,633.42 of the endow- 
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ment fund. The endowment fund has been given to us for the pre- 
servation of our archives. 

We need at once a fire-proof office, and we will use all efforts to 
procure from the States of the late Southern Confederacy such con- 
tributions as will secure that object. Texas has been prompt and 
liberal in this behalf, and ‘I am assured Mississippi will follow her 
lead so soon as the Legislature of the State assembles. 

When I organized this Society, in 1868, there was but little gene- 
ral hope of our ever attaining what we have now accomplished. 
From the day of our re-organization, in 1873, and the transfer of our 
domicil, I have never had a doubt of our success. When Mr. Hayes 
was installed as President, his Secretary of War, McCreary, wrote 
to me inviting codperation between the archive office of the Southern 
Historical Society and the archive office of the United States. His 
proposals were liberal and his whole action enlightened He ap- 
pointed General Marcus J. Wright, of the late Confederate army, to 
the duty of collecting from all sources the records of the Confede- 
racy, and sent him to confer with me about the details of our co- 
operation. — 

This policy of Mr. McCreary has almost completed our work of 
collection. We have now to deal with that of preserving what we 
have collected, and it is the duty of all who have an interest in our 
work, in every State of the late Southern Confederacy, to procure 
for us such appropriations as will place—here, in Richmond—an 
office of ample and safe structure, where we will be able to preserve 
for history the true story of the war between the States. This done, 
the great work and object we have so long striven for will be com- 
plete. 

I am, gentlemen, with warmest regards, your friend and comrade, 

DaBNEY H. Maury, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


The Secretary of the Society (Dr. J. William Jones) then read the 
report of the Executive Committee, which had been unanimously 
adopted by the Committee at a meeting held for the purpose. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTHERN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER THE 3IST, 
1883. 


In presenting our Ninth Report your Committee are glad to be 
able to congratulate the Society that we have realized the promise 
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made in our report last year, and ‘‘have not only paid the last dol- 
lar of our old debt, but have in our treasury the nucleus of a perma- 
nent endowment fund.”’ 

We are gratified also to say that there is a wider interest in our 
work than ever before, and every promise that by wise management 
and vigorous effort we shall be able to realize at no distant day our 
most sanguine expectations, and to put the Society on a basis which 
shall insure the successful prosecution of its work long after its pres- 
ent friends have passed away. 


THE PAST TWO YEARS 


we regard as the most successful in our history. 

In November, 1881, your Committee had to face a crisis which 
threatened the suspension of our publication, the loss of our ar- 
chives, and the very existence of the Society. An old debt, which 
had lapped over from previous years, threatened to engulf us. 

But we went to work vigorously to meet the emergency. Old friends 
stood by us and new ones have rallied to our help—so that we are 
enabled now to report that we have regularly issued our Pagers, paid 
$2,600 on account of old debt, reprinted missing numbers to make 
complete sets at a cost of $726.50, expended $734.53 on account of ex- 
tra binding and other necessary extra expenses; and are still able to 
report $4,633.42 deposited in the savings bank to the credit of our 
special fund, besides $255.19 due it by our current fund. Besides these 
important pecuniary results, the canvass we have made has extended 
the knowledge of our work over a large territory where it was be- 
fore comparatively unknown—added largely to our membership, 
raised us up active friends, secured most valuable material for our 
archives, and given promise of much larger results in the future. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


We have issued regularly our Southern Historical Society Papers, 
and are now completing our Volume XI, which will be ready for 
binding by the rst of December. 

We have continued to receive from every quarter—from the North 
and from Europe, as well as from leading Confederates—the most 
gratifying assurances of the interest and value of these Papers, while 
we are gradually placing full sets of them on the shelves of the prom- 
inent public and private libraries of the country. The action of the 
great State of Texas in purchasing one hundred and sixty sets for 
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distribution in the counties of the State must have a happy effect 
in inducing other States to follow her example, and in calling the 
attention of private collectors to their value. 

We have now on hand about three hundred complete sets (worth 
unbound at least $7,200), and a much larger number of particular 
volumes. 

It is very gratifying to note the frequency with which writers on 
any part of the war quote from our Papers, and to see how they are 
modifying the views and correcting many of -the errors of even 
Northern historians, while they are making an impression in Europe 
as surprising as it is gratifying to all who desire to see vindicated 
the truth of Confederate history. 

It seems to us that every true Confederate who can afford it, 
ought to place in his library a full set of our back volumes, and be- 
come a regular subscriber, and we confess that we cannot see how 
some of our old comrades neglect to support this enterprise, while 
they spend five times its cost on Northern periodicals which con- 
stantly misrepresent the facts of our history. 


MATERIAL ON HAND. 


Our acknowledgments from time to time of material received for 
our archives, render it unnecessary to enumerate here valuable gifts 
which have come to us during the past year. 

We have only to repeat what we have said in former reports, that 
without the means of purchasing a MS. or a book, the generous 
gifts of friends have enabled us to make a collection which could be 
sold fora large sum of money, but which is of priceless value, for 
the vindication of the name and fame of our Confederate people. 

Our collection is widely recognized as of great value, and writers 
are freely consulting it. But we are still anxious to collect every- 
thing which may be of any value, and we again appeal to our friends 
to help us by sending to our archives (as a loan, if they cannot give 
i#) any material which they may have or can secure. We especially 
commend the example of our honored friend, W. W. Corcoran, 
Esq., (our Vice-President for the District of Columbia, ) who has, 
during the year, added to his previous kindness by purchasing and 
presenting to the Society valuable material. 

If our work were to close now, we feel assured that we have 
already accomplished grand results, and that even if our collection 
were scattered, our publications would live on and testify for the 
truth. 
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But we have an increasing conviction that we are but on the 
threshold of our usefulness, if we can enter the open door of our op- 
portunity and place our Society on a permanent basis. 


OUR NEEDS, 


in order to accomplish this, are— 


1. A Permanent Endowment Fund. 
2. A Fire Proof building for our archives. 


We need not argue here the importance—nay, the absolute neces-: 
sity—of securing these at the earliest practicable day. 

We need the means of purchasing books, MSS., and documents 
which we cannot otherwise secure. We ought to provide for the 
absolute security of our archives, and to make them more accessible 
to those desiring to consult them. We should provide more effi- 
cient means for collecting material still scattered through the country 
and perishing in the hands of private individuals. We need suffi- 
cient clerical force to put in proper shape the vast material which we 
have collected, and conduct properly the very large and increasing 
correspondence of the office. We need to be independent of the 
fluctuations of annual receipts—in a word to put the Southern His- 
torical Society on a footing akin to the richly endowed Societies of 
the country, in order that it may do efficiently the great work com- 
mitted to its charge. We can compass this important work by 
combining the efforts of our friends in several ways. 

1. We believe that the Legislatures of the States which composed 
the Confederacy, may be induced to follow the lead of Texas and 
make appropriations to an enterprise in which they are all so vitally 
interested. We ask our friends in each State to exert themselves in 
this behalf. 

2. There are surely men of large means who feel sufficiently in- 
terested to be willing to make large contributions towards putting 
the Society on a permanent basis, and linking their names with this 
effort to vindicate the truth of history. We beg our friends every- 
where to seek out such men and bring proper influences to bear 
upon them. 

3. That much may be accomplished by lectures and entertain- 
ments properly managed, the success of our friends in Baltimore and 
New Orleans, and the splendid lecturing campaigns of General 
Fitzhugh Lee abundantly prove. Will not our friends in the cities 
and towns arrange for such efforts during the coming winter? 
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4. And there are many individuals who can contribute $1,000, 
$500, $100, or less sums, towards swelling our endowment—the 
money to be paid in instalments, if preferred, and sent as may be 


convenient to our Treasurer, Judge George L. Christian. 


We beg our friends to send forward their own names with the 
amounts they can subscribe, and time and manner of payment, and 


to exert themselves to induce others to do likewise. 


FINANCES. 


We have received and disbursed during the past year on account 


of ‘‘Current Fund”’ as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 


Subscriptions, advertisements, and sale of Papers, 
Borrowed of “Special Fund,” 


Total receipts, 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid W. Ellis Jones for printing, 

Paid Simons & Bro., for binding, 

Paid Secretary on account of salary, . 

Porter, expressage, postage, telegrams, stationery, clerk, ond 
sundry office expenses, 


Balance in the Treasury to credit of the “Current Fund,” 


“SPECIAL FUND.” 


. 


Receipts from all sources from November Ist, 1882, to October 
3ist, 1883, ; ; , ; 


Disbursements: Paid balance in full of debt due George W. 
Gary, 

Paid Secretary on —_— of salary due for years 1877 and 1878 
(as shown by reports for those years, ) 

For reprinting missing numbers, 5 

Binding, insurance and freight on Texas sets, 

Temporary loan to “Current Fund,” 

Paid for agency work, 


Total disbursements, 


Balance to credit of this fund [deposited in the City Savings 
Bank, and bearing five per cent. interest,] . ‘ 


$3,914 09 
255 19 


$4,169 28 


$1,895 7 
662 
1,000 


562 


$4,120 33 


$48 95 


$8,705 65 


496 

605 7 

255 19 
1,740 00 


$4,096 73 


$4,633 42 
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If we add to the amount of funds in hand, the value of the 300 
complete sets of PAPERS, for which we are finding ready sale, men- 
tioned above as worth, unbound, $7,200, and a subscription to our 
Special Fund of $4,000, already secured from entirely responsible 
parties, it will be seen that the financial outlook of the Society is 
decidedly hopeful. 

It may be added that the books of the Secretary and the Treasurer 
show detailed statements of receipts and disbursements, which, sus- 
tained by proper vouchers, have been submitted to and passed upon 
by our Auditing Committee, who also must approve every account 
before the Treasurer can pay it. 


IN CONCLUSION, 


it only remains for us to return to the Society the trust committed 
to our charge with an expression of our deep conviction of its great 
importance—our earnest desire that it may be wisely managed and 
zealously pushed to the full fruition of our hopes. 

Adopted by the unanimous vote of the Committee October 30, 


1883. 
J. WILLIAM JONEs, 


Secretary. 


On motion of Colonel William Allan, of Maryland (formerly Chief 
of Ordnance of the Second Corps A. N. V.), the report was adopted 
by the meeting. 


REMARKS OF COLONEL ALLAN. 


In moving the adoption of the report, Colonel Allan said : 


MR. PRESIDENT,—In making this motion I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the gratification which the reports just read have given us. 
The condition of the Society, as shown by them, is better than ever 
before in our history. To have no debt, and at the same time to have 
assets actual, or within reach, of $12,000 or more, besides a sub- 
scription list adequate for current expenses, is indeed an excellent 
showing, and justifies our congratulations to the Executive Commit- 
tee and officers of the Society upon their successful management. 

The work done by the Society has been most important and valu- 
able. For years it testified to the truth amid the prejudice and vitu- 
peration which was the lot of the Confederate cause. An immense 
change in recent years has taken place in the estimates made in 
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Europe, as well as in the North itself, in regard to our war. A 
spirit of justice and fairness is replacing the old one of passion and 
hate. It is possible to find now many fair accounts of leading events 
in the war and of the characters of leading Southern men in North- 
ern books. The work of this Society has had much to do in bring- 
ing about this salutary change. It has contributed much to true 
history by its own publications ; it has furnished much valuable ma- 
terial to the archives of the war, now being published by the Govern- 
ment; it has been the means of collecting and preserving a large 
amount of data of the greatest importance that would otherwise have 
remained scattered, and for the most part have been gradually lost. 
But its work is not yet done. It has really only been begun. 
However gratifying the change which has been brought about in 
Northern sentiment in regard to the events of the war, we must not, ° 
we should not, allow the history of our side of this great struggle to 
be written by those who fought against us. Future generations 
should not learn of the motives, the sacrifices, the aims, the deeds 
of our Southern people, nor of the characters of their illustrious 
leaders only through the pens of their adversaries. What have not 
Carthage and Hannibal lost in the portraits—the only ones that re- 
main to us—drawn by Roman historians? An example will illus- 
trate what I mean. The other day I went over the field which will 
be ever memorable for the two great battles of Manassas, two of the 
most illustrious of Confederate victories. The quiet of twenty years 
of peace had settled upon that field. Few signs remained of the 
grand strifes in which the South drove back the invaders. I found 
upon that field two monuments, and but two. One of them, placed 
just in rear of the Henry house, has been erected in honor of the 
Federal soldiers who fell there. The other, over the knoll where 
Fitz John Porter charged, commemorates the brave men of his corps 
who there died in the vain attempt to drive Jackson from the old 
railroad cut. At the Henry house I looked about for other memo- 
rials. Nothing is to be seen. The little shaft placed to mark the 
spot where Barton fell has been chipped away entirely by curiosity 
vandals. A little cedar bush alone enables the guide to point out 
the place where Bee poured out his blood, from which he baptized 
Jackson with his name of ‘‘Stonewall.’’ Nothing marks where 
Jackson and his men stood ‘“‘like a stone wall;’’ and yet in all the 
ages to come the last memory of that first battle of Manassas to fade 
out of the knowledge and admiration of mankind will be that ‘‘ Stone- 
wall!’ Understand me, comrades. Not one word have I to say 
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in criticism of the monuments placed to commemorate the brave 
deeds of the Union soldiers who died on that field ; but if these men 
be worthy of such honor from ‘her’ comrades, how much more do 
we owe to the men who twice won victory at the price of blood on 
this spot ; or to those noble South Carolinians under Gregg, who, on 
the left of A. P. Hill, on August 29, 1862, held their position with a 
tenacity not exceeded by the British squares at Waterloo ; or to that 
gallant division of Stark’s, which met and bore the brunt of Porter’s 
attack on August 30th, and when they had no more cartridges used 
the butts of their muskets and even the stones that lay around them 
asarms! The deeds of such men and of many others like them de- 
serve to be kept green for all time. They constitute a priceless 
legacy to their countrymen—to their descendants. We trust this 
Society will go on with its noble work, and that the kindly interest 
and appreciation of our people will be manifested in giving it the 
means to carry out the plans of the Executive Committee. 


After a few remarks from the Secretary the meeting adjourned, all 
seeming to be very much pleased at the hopeful condition of the 
Society. 


Sketches of the Third Maryland Artillery. 
By Captain WiviiaM L. RITTER. 
THE DISASTROUS EXPEDITION TO SHERMAN’S REAR. 


The movement of Hood’s army to Sherman’s rear began on the 
29th of September, 1864. The Chattahoochee river was crossed on 
the 30th, and part of the army proceeded to Lost Mountain, while 
another part made for Ackworth and Big Shanty and captured the 
garrisons at those places. Marching by way of Dallas, Van Wert 
and Cave Spring, the army next reached Cedartown, where the 
wagon train, the sick and the shoedess, with all the artillery except 
one battery of each battalion were left behind; while the remainder of 
the army proceeded to Resaca and Dalton. Stevenson’s division 
started on the gth of October, at noon, and the Third Maryland was 
the battery chosen to accompany it. 

It was the intention of General Stephen D. Lee, who commanded 
the corps, to capture the garrison at Resaca, and he made forced 
marches in order to take it by surprise. On the 12th it was sur- 
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rounded by approaches made from the north, and its unconditional 
surrender demanded. The Major in command of the post refused 
to yield, however, and General Lee did not think it worth while to 
compel him, and proceeded on his way. On the 14th he passed 
through Snake Creek Gap to Villenow, where he joined the two 
other corps. The latter under Stewart and Cheatham, had been sent 
to Tilton and Dalton to capture those places, and tear up the rail- 
road as far as Tunnel Hill, which they did. The march continued 
through Chattanooga Valley to Gadsden, Ala., where the wagon 
trains and artillery rejoined the army. 

On the 23d the army started for Tennessee, marching across Sand 
Mountain to Decatur, Ala., and thence to Florence on the south 
bank of the Tennessee river. 

The pontoon bridge was soon ready and on the 6th of November 
Johnston’s battalion crossed and rejoined the corps, which had 
passed over several days before. Cheatham’s corps crossed on the 
13th and Stewart's a few days later. 

By the 20th of November all the troops had crossed the Tennes- 
see river, and through rain and snow the advance upon Nashville 
was renewed. The weather was intensely cold, and the march was 
rendered the more cheerless by the barrenness and poverty through 
which it led during the first few days. Rations and forage were very 
scarce, though the more needed by reason of the bitter weather. 


THE BATTLE AT COLUMBIA. 


When within a mile and a half of Columbia, on the 26th, the 
whole army was put in order of battle, and so advanced till within 
three-fourths of a mile of the enemy’s works. The town was evac- 
uated on the night of the 27th, and the the Third Maryland was the 
first Confederate force to enter the next morning. A section of the 
battery under Lieutenant Ritter, was sent three miles below town to 
prevent the destruction by the enemy of the railroad bridge over 
Duck River, but on its arrival found the bridge in flames. When on 
the 29th, the right section rejoined the left, it was found on the south 
bank of the river, in the cemetery at Columbia, engaged with the 
enemy. The Federals on the other side of the river had massed 
their artillery upon a hill commanding the town, and were opposing 
the crossing of the Confederates; the latter had six batteries reply- 
ing to them, two of them planted above and four within the town. 
Meanwhile Pettus’s brigade, of Stevenson’s division, was thrown 
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across the river, preparatory to a charge upon the enemy’s works; 
and while it was forming under the river bank, the Confederate ar- 
tillery increased the intensity of its fire till it became terrific, and ef- 
fectually prevented any active movement on the part of the enemy. 
Pettus charged their works as soon as his formation was completed, 
and drove them out with but slight loss on our side. Three men of 
the Third Maryland were wounded in this artillery duel, two of them 
dangerously. Their names were D. Lynch, T. Barnes and J. H. 
Hoffman.- Colonel Beckham was mortally wounded and was suc- 
ceeded in command of the artillery regiment by Major Johnston. 

A few days before the battle, General Hood had accompanied 
Stewart’s and Cheatham’s corps across the river above the town, to 
cut off the enemy’s retreat. With this force he reached Spring Hill 
on the night of the 29th in time to intercept the retreating column, 
but unaccountably failed to bring on an engagement, though the en- 
emy passed within a few hundred yards of him. The darkness of 
the night was the only plausible reason ever offered for this strange 
neglect to improve a fine opportunity for achieving the object of the 
expedition. 

THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN. 


Early on the morning of the 30th the advance in the direction of 
Franklin was renewed and when the battery was within six miles of 
the town, an order was received from General Hood to move up at a 
trot, as it was only needed ‘‘to press the enemy at this point and 
the campaign would be over.’’ The scene of action was reached 
about 4 o’clock P. M., when the battalion was placed in reserve and 
did not take part in the action that followed. 

It was one of the most remarkable, and certainly one of the bloodi- 
est battles of the war. Cheatham’s and Stewart’s corps charged 
over an open plain of six hundred yards in width, under a severe 
fire from the enemy’s artillery and infantry, the latter occupying a - 
double line of defences on the brow of an elevation of some fifteen 
feet. The charge was a brilliant one and was successful, as part of 
the enemy’s line was captured, but it was a fearful loss on our side. 

The loss of the Confederates, in officers, was unprecedentedly 
heavy. Eleven General officers were killed and wounded; among 
the killed were Cleburne, Granberry, Carter and Lewis. The army 
was thought to have become discouraged by the numerous disasters 
that had befallen it for many months past, and the officers, on this 
occasion, seem to have felt it to be their duty to give nerve to their 
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troops by exposing themselves, to an extraordinary extent, to the 
dangers of the battle. All the field officers remained mounted 
during the charge. 

At daylight on the morning after the fight, Lieutenant Ritter 
rode over the field, and in the part of the line where Cockrell’s Mis- 
sourians charged the enemy’s defences, he found the dead lying 
thick, piled one upon another, till the earth was hid by the woeful 
spectacle. Near this point, upon the right, General Lewis’s horse 
was found lying upon the top of the works, and fifty yards within 
the enemy’s main line of fortifications, a single Confederate soldier 
was found, face down, his head towards the enemy, having pene- 
trated thus far alone, before he was shot. 

At midnight the Third Maryland was ordered to the front. Sev- 
eral hours later, on the morning of December tst, the enemy evacu- 
ated their works and crossed the Harpeth River under fire from our 
batteries, before daylight. 

The Confederate army followed them in the afternoon, and after 
marching a few miles, encamped for the night. Early the following 
morning they entered upon the last day’s march that intervened 
between them and Nashville. 


THE BATTLE OF NASHVILLE. 


On arriving within six miles of Nashville, Lee’s corps was de- 
ployed at right angles with the Franklin pike, and the batteries 
formed in columns of sections; in this way the whole body moved 
up to within a mile and a half of the enemy’s earthworks, and 
during the night fortified upon the ground gained. The Maryland 
battery occupied a hill on the right of the Franklin pike, and par- 
allel with it; Corput’s occupying a small valley upon the left. 

On the night of the 3d, we advanced our line a half mile further, 
and again fortified. 

On the roth Stevenson’s division charged the enemy’s picket 
line, driving them from their works, and a half mile beyond. Two 
days after, in order to straighten the line, the troops fell back a few 
hundred yards, and again fortified. The weather at this time was 
intensely cold; snow several inches deep covered the ground, and 
was frozen hard. It was through this that men poorly clad, poorly 
fed and poorly supplied with tools, were so often compelled to dig, 
to protect themselves from the numerous artillery of the enemy. 

Lieutenant Giles and Private Colter were sent out on the 14th to 
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buy supplies for Christmas, but the supplies fell into the enemy’s 
hands, together with the Lieutenant and his man, being captured by 
a raiding party. Giles was sent to Johnson’s Island, and conse- 
quently did not rejoin the battery during the war. 

On the morning of the 15th the enemy charged the Confederate 
right wing, but were repulsed with heavy loss. They next moved 
a solid column against the left, with better success, causing the 
whole army to fall back rapidly for the distance of one mile. Lee’s 
corps was then moved to a range of hills a mile to the left, and in 
rear of the old line, to support the retreating left wing, and again 
fortified. 

By this time it was growing dark, and as the enemy’s position 
was not accurately known, Lieutenant Ritter requested permission 
to ride to the front to make a reconnoissance. Their videttes were 
not found till he reached the foot of a range of hills occupied by 
Hood’s army, in the morning. This information was reported to 
the Adjutant General of Stevenson’s division. 

At 11 o’clock P. M., the battalion was removed toa field to the 
left of the Franklin pike, and at about 8 on the morning of the event- 
ful 16th of December, the Third Maryland was ordered to a hill in 
an open field, a quarter of a mile to the left of the pike. Defensive 
works for the battery were at once commenced, and rails to be used 
in fortifying were brought from_a fence some two hundred yards in 
front. The enemy, discovering the working party, opened on them 
with six guns. As they fired by battery, the men were able to con- 
tinue their work in the intervals of firing, lying down when the 
Lieutenant, guided by the smoke from the enemy’s guns, directed 
them to do so. When the coming she'ls had passed over them, 
they renewed their work. 

The horses were without cover, and suffered severely till removed 
to a position behind the hill. Whilst passing t the rear to attend 
to this, Lieutenant Ritter thought that he heard a shell coming, and 
on looking back, saw that it was coming straight for him. He 
jumped behind a tree, at the same moment the shell struck the tree 
on the other side, without doing much damage. 

On returning to the battery, the Lieutenant was sent back to the 
caissons to relieve Lieutenant Doncaster, and take charge of the 
men engaged in supplying ammunition to the guns, and instruct 
them as to the distances for which the fuses should be cut. 

About this time the enemy planted two more batteries, one to the 
right and another to the left, making a total of eighteen guns, whose 
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fire was concentrated on the Maryland battery. Indeed, all along 
their line their batteries seemed to outnumber ours three to one. 

Their fire now became fearfully hot, and Captain Rowan, wishing 
to return it with the greatest vigor, called on the drivers to assist 
the ‘‘fives’’ and ‘‘sevens’’ in bringing up ammunition. 

The nature of the ground was such that the horses could not be 
effectually sheltered from the enemy’s battery on the right, and 
they were falling rapidly. The drivers were being wounded, and 
the trees cut down, while the air was resonant with the howl of 
passing shells, and the lighter whistle of the more searching minies. 
Ritter, who had charge of the horses, their drivers and the ammu- 
nition, asked leave to take the horses to a safer place, but it was 
not thought expedient to separate them as far from the guns as 
would be necessary to secure their safety. 

A Parrott shell passed through the head of a wheel-horse near 
him and exploded, cutting the Lieutenant’s sword in two, and kill- 
ing his saddle-horse. The men engaged in furnishing ammunition 
also suffered severely. Major John W. Johnston now coming up, 
ordered the horses to be removed, and those that remained were 
thus saved. 

CAPTAIN ROWAN’S DEATH. 


At half past twelve, Captain Rowan was struck by a piece of 
shell, and instantly killed. The shell came in through the right 
flare of the embrasure of the second gun, bursting the moment it 
cleared the parapet, and sending a fragment through the Captain’s 
body. The same fragment also wounded private Early. Every 
effort was made to bring the Captain’s body off the field. It was 
carried a short distance to the rear and an ambulance sent for, but 
its coming was prevented. Lieutenant Ritter secured a promise 
from Major Johnston that it should be taken to the field hospital, 
and instructed his Orderly Sergeant to see that it was done before 
he proceeded to the front to take command of the battery. The 
works were deep with mud, as it was raining, and the enemy’s fire 
was unabated. 

At about 3 P. M., the left wing of the army was forced back, and 
the troops to the left of the position held by the Third Maryland, 
abandoned the line in disorder. So rapidly did they retreat, and 
so promply did the enemy follow, that the Lieutenant saw at once 
that there would be no chance to bring off his guns. He deter- 
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mined to remain with them and work them upon the enemy to the 
very last. 

After driving the Confederates from their works, the enemy poured 
in on Stevenson’s left, and forming a line perpendicular to his, swept 
along within the defences toward the Third Maryland. At the same 
time another line was moving up in front, and both seemed to be 
aiming to form a junction at the battery to overwhelm it. The men 
stood at their guns and continued to pour a heavy fire of canister 
into the solid masses approaching in front till they mounted the 
works. They mounted first upon the left, planting the United States 
flag on the left gun and capturing sixteen men. 

As they showed their heads above the works, Lieutenants Ritter 
and Doncaster and Sergeant Pendley, who were on the right, started 
and ran down the line fifty yards, then left it and struck diagonally 
across the field for the pike. The Federals cried, ‘‘ Halt! Halt!’ 
to no purpose, and on the refusal of the fugitives to obey, pursued 
them about three-quarters of a mile, firing at them all the while. 
The enemy had a battery on the road when the three men reached 
it, and were firing at some Confederates ahead of them, while a sec- 
tion of their own battalion was replying with canister from a hill 
near by ; so that the three found themselves in a very ugly position, 
under this fire from both sides. They escaped unhurt, however, 
and continuing some four miles to the rear, overtook the few horses 
that were left to the battery. It was here that Lieutenant Ritter 
first learned that Captain Rowan’s body had been left on the field 
to fall into the hands of the enemy. 


‘“THE DEAD COMMANDER.”’ 


Captain John B. Rowan was a native of Maryland, and at the be- 
ginning of the war, resided at Elkton, Cecil county, where he de- 
voted himself with success to the practice of the law. Though still 
young, he had already attained considerable prominence as a public 
man. His manners were winning ; in speech he was easy and grace- 
ful, in action generous and manly, and all things promised the suc- 
cess which his character deserved. When the war broke out, true 
to his noble instincts, he devoted himself to the cause of the South, 
leaving his profession, wife and children—all that he held most 
dear—to take up arms in her defense. Through the many trying 
phases of military life, he passed unscathed. Cool in the hour of 
danger, serene amid defeat and disaster, kind alike to his fellow 
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officers and to his men, generous to a fault, he was, as one who knew 
him long and well has said, ‘‘ Of his company, the very life ; of the 
battalion, the leading star, and the common pride of us all.’’ He 
was cut off in the flower of his age before he had seen his thirtieth 
year, and died like a true soldier, in defence of principles dear to 
himself, and which he firmly believed were of inestimable value to 
those who might come after him. In the long absence of years, he 
never once forgot the ties of home and kindred, but often expressed 
a wish to see his wife and children at his Maryland home, again to 
enjoy tranquility and peace. 

The losses of the Third Maryland at Nashville were four killed, 
eight wounded, and sixteen captured, exclusive of Lieutenant Giles 
and Private Colter, captured two days before the battle. 

Killed : Captain John B. Rowan, Privates S. Aultman, E. R. Roach 
and A. Wills. 

Wounded: A. Dollar, D. Beasley, N. Beverly, W. J. Brown, T. 
Early, H. A. Davis, E. M. Herndon and J. Nichols. 

Captured: Corporals A. G. Cox, S. Hylton and B. Bradford ; 
Privates J. M. Carey, J. J. Colter, J. Foley, B. Garst, J. Hoffman, 
H. Kitzmiller, J. G. Martin, F. M. Newton, W. Rogers, G. R. 
Shipley, M. L. Welsh and I. Zimmerman. 





Address of General Dabney H. Maury at the Reunion of Confederate Veterans, 
Maury Camp, No. 2, Fredericksburg, Va., August 23, 1883. 


Ladies, Comrades, and Fellow- Citizens: 


As I look upon these once familiar scenes, sad and sweet 
memories throng about me. More than sixty years have passed 
since first I saw the light in Fredericksburg ; and with them have — 
passed away, one by one, my dearest and best loved of my youth, 
till now all who made my boyhood’s home have crossed over the 
river, and are beckoning me to follow. 

Along this valley, where for many generations my people have 
lived and died, nothing of them now remains but their names upon 
their graves. 

This was a blessed and happy land—blessed in climate and in 
soil—abounding in prosperity and rich in its traditions. No higher 
civilization has ever existed on earth than was here ; and you can 
have no nobler work than the preservation of the memories of our 
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struggle to maintain that civilization, and of the people who so 
bravely made it. 

Virginia has a history which well may make us proud. An ap- 
panage of the Kings of England—her arms were quartered on the 
royal standard. Her territory stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi, till in 1756, she wrested the Northwest Territory from 
France, and extended her domain to the great lakes. 

When, at the conclusion of the war for independence, the burthen 
of the debt incurred by the colonies was under adjustment, respond- 
ing to the complaints of the feebler, poorer colonies of New Eng- 
land, Virginia, with a generosity unparalleled in the history of 
nations, deeded all that vast domain now embracing Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin to be a common territory of the 
United States, and procured an enactment that no slave should ever 
enter them ; that whoever trod that soil should be forever free. 

Not Greek nor Roman can show a nobler record than Virginia ; 
no people in all the history of the world has ever accomplished so 
much of all that ennobles mankind as her people have in three gene- 
rations. And this district of the Northern Neck, which lies before 
our eyes, is the very nidus of all that has made this country great. 
Here, one hundred years ago, lived and thought, and wrought those 
good and great men who conceived and accomplished that scheme 
of civil liberty which to-day blesses all mankind. What made those 
men so wise confounds the wisdom of the wisest living to-day, and 
the greater the intellect, the broader the views, the wider the range 
of knowledge of men and things, the profounder is the veneration for 
those sages. Only bigotry and ignorance ever venture to disparage 
them. 

The great Georgia Senator (Hill, in the last speech he ever 
made (the hand of death was then upon him), declared: ‘‘I never 
enter Virginia that I do not feel I should uncover my head in rever- 
ence to her great dead and in respect to her great living men; for 
I tell you that never has any nation in the world’s history produced 
sO Many men so great.”’ 

That great lawyer, Jere Black, who has just left a void in the 
world of intellect that cannot well be filled, said: ‘‘ The histories of 
this country are erroneous. They have been mostly written by 
New England book-makers, and they make the impression on young 
minds that New England had much to do with the scheme of civil 
liberty in America, while the truth is it was conceived and matured 
by a dozen Virginians, and New England had little to do with it.”’ 

9 


- 
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And, my friends, right around us here is where those Virginians 
were born and lived. Blessed with ample fortunes, educated in the 
best schools of the old country, they returned to their estates to pass 
their lives in contemplating the great possibilities awaiting this coun- 
try, and devising the modes by which they could be attained. _Liv- 
ing like the patriarchs, under their own vine and fig-tree, served by 
the kindly hands of willing slaves, freed from all impecunious cares, 
undiverted by newspapers or telegrams, and unknowing of any 
short cuts to knowledge, with minds stored with the precedents of 
history, and trained in the great schools of thought, those men 
wrought out and announced the plan of self-government which 
stands to-day the envy and admiration of all the peoples of the 
earth, and the terror of all the tyrants. 

Thus, George Mason, of Gunston Hall, made the Bill of Rights of 
Virginia, and Jefferson, of Monticello, a few years later, framed it 
into the Declaration of the Independence of these United States. 

I need not name these men to you; but they have been aptly 
grouped in another’s words. Just after the close of the war between 
the States, this Congressional district was represented in Congress 
by Judge John Critcher, of Westmoreland county. In the course 
of debate in the House of Representatives, a member from Massa- 
chusetts said that ‘‘slavery was not so much to be deplored because 
of the cruelty to the slaves as because of the degradation and igno- 
rance it entailed upon the masters.”’ 

Judge Critcher arose and said: ‘‘I beg to interrupt the gentleman 
for one moment while I call over the names of a few slave-owners in 
my parish in Virginia, who were born and bred in slavery, and who 
for elevation of character, education and surpassing intellect cannot 
be matched by the whole State of Massachusetts. The plantation 
adjoining mine on the north is Wakefield, where George Washing- 
ton was born. Next to me on the south is Stratford, where Rich- 
ard Henry Lee and Light Horse Harry Lee were born. Next to 
Stratford comes Chantilly, where Arthur Lee, Francis Lightfoot 
Lee, Charles Lee and William Lee were born. If the gentleman 
will ride with me six miles I’ll take him to Monroe’s Creek, where 
President Monroe was born; if he will ride with me half an hour 
longer I will take him to Port Conway, where President Madison 
was born ; if he will then stand with me in my portico I will show 
him, over the tree-tops, the chimney-stacks of the baronial mansion 
where Robert E. Lee first saw the light. Can Massachusetts match 
those men?”’ 
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There is no wonder, then, that this old town, seated at the very 
head of this favored region, should have borne herself so proudly, 
and have remembered so well ‘‘the breed of noble bloods from 
whom her people sprung.’’? We can never forget them, and we 
must teach our children how proud their heritage is, and how 
jealously they must guard it. 

There have been eras in the lives of nations which have been 
prolific of men great in war, great in literature, great in art. This 
era in the life of our State has been prolific of men great in good- 
ness, great in devotion to duty, great in the simple purity of their 
lives, and in the good works which live after them to bless and 
elevate us all. On yonder Stafford hills, but a bowshot off, George 
Washington had his boyhood’s home. From there he went out on 
his great voyage of life, freighted with courage, truth and honor, 
to return the great hero of the world. Half a century later, Robert 
E. Lee passed the happy summer days of his young life in that old 
house of Chatham. And I tell you that the lessons he learned 
there, as he stood a barefooted boy at his mother’s knee, did more 
to make him the great, good knight he was, than all the teachings 
of the schools. 

Hard by, Maury, that Matthew Fontaine Maury, whose name 
your encampment bears, first drew his breath, and in this town 
began his work, which has filled the world with wonder. 

Here, too, Lewis Herndon lived, that noble Captain, who, gentle 
as Sydney, forgot himself to save others. And his whole duty done, 
passed with bowed and uncovered head into his Maker’s presence, 
to receive his ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant.”’ 

And we who are assembled here to-day have seen the men of 
this generation who gave their life blood freely forth for the cause 
we all so dearly loved. 

There was no paltering with honor in this people ¢hen; only de- 
votion to duty was found in their ranks, when the storm of war 
rolled over us. Had the men shrunk, these Fredericksburg women 
would have nerved and shamed them. But no man faltered. The 
fiercest onslaughts of the war were here, and here we repulsed them 
all. On yonder hillsides sleep the mute witnessess of that tragic 
story. On the slope of Marye’s Hill now stand twenty thousand 
monuments to the valor and the victories of our people. And on 
the opposing slope of Kenmore rest the brave Confederates who 
won those victories—all States of the Confederacy are recorded 
there by the gentle, loving hands of our women. 
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“On Fame’s eternal camping ground their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards with solemn round the bivouac of the dead. 
We may not rear a marble shaft above the hearts that now are dust, 
But Nature, like a mother fond, will ne’er forget her sacred trust. 
Young April o’er their lowly mounds shall shake the violets from her hair, 
And glorious June, with fervid kiss, shall bid the roses blossom there. 
And round about, the droning bee, with drowsy hum shall come and go, 
And west winds all the livelong day shall murmur dirges soft and low.” 


No truer heroes ever went to battle than those brave boys of 
ours. And other heroes went out from here to teach us how to live 
and how to die. These were the heroes of “the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness,’’ who, on humanity’s call, gave up their lives. 
In the still watches of the night, amidst the sick and dying, silently 
and tenderly their work was done; none, save God above, saw it. 
His eye was on them. And when each in his turn fell under the 
fever he had so long fought for others, God took him. ’Twas here 
they drew the inspiration of a heroism nobler than that of battle. 
And in emulating the examples before them, they have left us fresh 
examples to guide our lives. ‘‘For greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.”’ 

A few months ago a venerable prelate, now long past his four 
score years, and looking over the boundary of that happy land he 
yearns to enter, said: ‘‘ The longer I live the more I estimate good- 
ness above great intellect. I think it is a common mistake of man- 
kind to praise and exalt men of talents too highly. Unless guided 
by goodness they do only evil.’ 

In the examples before us, greatness and goodness have gone 
hand in hand; our great men have been great Christians too. Let 
us remember that. In statecraft, in philosophy, in war, they re- 
membered their Creator, and reverenced His holy name. It could 
not, then, be otherwise than that their influence was shed over all 
the community in which they lived, and I have often reflected upon 
the gentleness and purity of this people. 

The social crimes which daily pollute the public prints were never 
heard of here. Homicide was unknown, and I cannot recall a fight 
with deadly weapons, nor a duel, except one fifty years ago, in 
which a Randolph received his antagonist’s shot, and fired his own 
into the air. In fact old Fredericksburg had attained to that civili- 
zation which can dispense with ‘‘the code,’* and God grant that she 
may never go backward in this, and that her young men and her 
maidens may ‘‘ever in their right hands carry gentle peace to silence 
envious tongues.”’ 
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And now when you ask what influence made these men so great 
and good, I tell you that it was the influence of the pure Virginia 
women. In that civilization which was our privilege, woman in all 
her highest and gentlest influences reigned supreme. Established 
in her hereditary home, surrounded by kindred and congenial 
friends, served by hereditary servants, she was secluded from every 
contamination of the coarser life of cities, as from the depressing 
effects of domestic drudgery. She was the Lady Bountiful of her 
domain, but she was no idler—up with the lark, she saw her house- 
hold in order, she ministered to the sick and comforted the afflicted; 
bond and free alike rejoiced in her gentle care. 

‘‘The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that he 
shall have no need of spoil.’’ 

‘‘She will do him good, and not evil, all the days of her life.”’ 

‘‘Her children rise up and call her blessed.’’ 

She clung with loving reverence to the traditions of her race, and 
she taught her sons to be brave, to tell the truth, to love God, and 
to respect and protect woman. These were the women who have 
made our men so great and good. 

And the struggle of the Southern people, under the trials of the 
past eighteen years, give assurance there is no decay of man- 
hood in our men, nor of womanliness in our women. The sunset of 
the day of Appomattox enshrouded Virginia in the gloom of the 
direst desolation that ever overwhelmed a people. Her whole land 
had been ravaged and wasted by war ; thousands of her noblest sons 
had been slain and maimed, and languished in prison; her labor 
was all gone; her mills and her barns, her horses and her oxen, 
and the very implements of husbandry had been swept away. In 
one day all the currency of the country became worthless, and worst 
of all the degradations history records of a conquered people, her 
menial slaves were elevated to be the political masters of her popu- 
lation. But, with the dawn of the next day, Virginia began her re- 
trieval. She buried her dead out of her sight, washed away her 
tears, and with no stain of shame upon her cheek, she marched on 
her new career, and such a victory has never been snatched from 
such a defeat as hers. Peace and prosperity abound through all her 
borders, and she is again in the very van of the States of this great 
Republic, coéperating with all for the common good of the whole 
country, and the glory of her sons and her daughters who have done 
all this, is worthy of all the glories their fathers have won. 
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My friends, the responsibility of a proud history is a great con- 
servator of virtue. A just love of fame is the greatest stimulus of 
high endeavor. We have a fierce battle before us, and must carry 
these with us into the fight. On us devolves to develop the re- 
sources of our State, to plant her in her pristine place amongst the 
States, and above all, to transmit the influences of the great exam- 
ples who have, till now, guided us on the mountain ranges of thought 
and of honor. This duty done, we can say with a loftier pride than 
the ‘‘Roman Citizen,’’ ‘‘I am a Virginian.”’ 

And I will briefly sketch to my younger hearers the career of him 
whose name your Encampment bears : 


Matthew Fontaine Maury was born in Spotsylvania county, Jan- 
uary 14, 1806. In 1811 his father moved with his family and slaves 
to a cotton plantation near Franklin, Tennessee. In 1824, Captain 
John Minor Maury, the oldest son, died while serving against the 
pirates as Flag Captain of the West India Squadron, (under old 
Commodore David Porter,) and next year young Matthew was ap- 
pointed midshipman. His father opposed so strongly his entry into 
the Navy, that supplied with money by a friend, and by the over- 
seer with a horse, young Matthew rode away from his father’s home 
without his father’s blessing, through that great wilderness that lay 
between him and the career for which his spirit yearned. If ever 
an unfilial act was justified by the event, this was. He was warmly 
greeted on reaching Fredericksburg by his uncle, General John 
Minor, who sped him on his way to Washington, and to his dying 
day remembered with gratitude and affection the kindly courtesies 
shown him here by that examplar of our hospitality, the late Thomas 
B. Barton. His pay was then, as midshipman, $20 per month. He 
allotted one-half of it to his widowed sister. His first voyage was in 
the Brandywine Frigate, when she took General Lafayette to France. 
And from the very outset of his professional career, diligence in its 
pursuit, and eager study of all the marvels of creation it unfolded to 
his eyes engrossed him. In the steerage of the midshipman he be- 
gan the new treatise on navigation, which he completed a few years 
later here. In 1834 he married Miss Anne Herndon, sister of Cap- 
tain Herndon, and for several years their home was here, and he 
was occupied in forecasting measures of reform and improvement in 
his profession. In 1842 he was made Superintendent of the Depot 
of Charts, which, under him, was developed into the National Ob- 
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servatory at Washington, the great world center of Hydrographical 
Science. There he issued his Wind and Current Charts and pub- 
lished his Physical Geography of the Sea. In the words of Hum- 
boldt, ‘‘he created a new science.’’ 

There he marked out the tracks of speed and safety for mariners 
of every clime over the ocean’s bosom, and showed the beds on the 
bottoms of the seas where the telegraph now safely lies. And at his 
call all the maratime nations sent their officers to learn of him in the 
great Conference at Brussels. Honors now were richly poured upon 
him. Every Emperor, King and Potentate of Europe sent him 
orders, medals and jeweled decorations. And Humboldt sent him 
his great Cosmos medal. Of a truth he had been ‘‘ diligent in his 
business,’’ and was declared ‘‘ worthy to stand before Kings.”’ 

The war between the States now approached and filled him with 
apprehension. It broke forth while he was in the very climax of his 
fame. No man then living held so proud a place. But on Vir- 
ginia’s call he gave it freely up and devoted himself thenceforth to 
the service of his people. No act of self-abnegation was ever more 
marked than this. The Emperor of Russia, and a few days later 
the Emperor of France, invited him in generous and eloquent terms 
to make his home with them, and away from the turmoil of civil war 
pursue those great works which were the property of the whole 
human race. In grateful words he declined these tempting honors 
because he could not abandon his own people in the day of their 
calamity. When the war closed a price had been set upon his head, 
and he was a homeless exile. Again Russia and France invited him, 
and the new born Mexican Empire won him to her service for a 
time. He was in England when Maximilian fell, and remained there 
to complete the School Geographies now so widely used. Then 
once again Napoleon sought him, offering the highest scientific office 
of France, which he declined, because his own people needed him. 
And in their service he calmly closed his great career. His last 
words were, ‘‘It is well,’’ and well it is with him, indeed. In all 
his writings, all his works, he had illustrated the Christian’s life and 
confirmed the Christian’s faith. In these days of flippant infidelity, 
when would-be wise men question the revelations of the Scriptures 
through their developments of modern science, they are rebuked by 
this great master of Nature’s laws, who ever held them to be the 
laws of God, and that the Bible is their great expounder. 
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Stray Leaves from a Soldier’s Journal. 
By W.S. Wuite, Third Company Richmond Howitzers. 
FALL OF RICHMOND. 


’Twas the Sabbath morning on the 2d of April, 1865, and all was 
quiet along our lines. My battalion had been relieved from the front 
and was stationed a mile or so back in the rear of our main lines, 
on the north side of the James River. At the usual hour for divine 
services quite a goodly collection of men had assembled in the Third 
Howitzers and a feeling discourse was preached to them by our chap- 
lain, Rev. Henry M. White, than whom there is no chaplain more 
popular in our army. How quiet and peaceful everything seemed, 
and yet, farther on, away off to the right, across the James River, 
scenes were transpiring that would shake from center to circumfer- 
ence our now hopeless Confederacy. 

Little did the pastor or the people think then that it was the last 
sermon to the First Virginia Artillery! 

The calm peacefulness of that Sabbath morning meeting, hanging 
as it were over the very volcano of destruction, made a vivid im- 
pression on my mind no circumstance can efface. 

A short time afterward orders came for us to ‘‘ prepare to move to 
the front’’—this was considered only a precautionary order, and we 
thought but little of it. Many of our boys had gone into the city, 
as it was only a few miles off, and early in the afternoon one of them 
returned in breathless haste and bearing strange tidings. Says he : 
“Richmond is wild with excitement. General Lee has met with a 
heavy reverse on our right, and Richmond will be evacuated in less 
than twenty-four hours.”’ 

At first we paid but little attention to this information, considered 
by us as nothing more than a Sunday rumor; but others soon be- 
gan to come in, and all bore the same sad tidings. How like a 
thunder-bolt it came! and we—oh, how unprepared for the result ! 
In solemn groups of five and ten the men eollected, discussing the 
probable result of such a move as the forced evacuation of our me- 
tropolis. Sorrow was depicted upon every countenance, but also 
there was the stern determination to follow the flag of our noble Lee 
so long as it waved, and fall, if fall we must, under the blood-stained 
banner of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Noble banner! so oft triumphant and so deeply dyed with the 
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blood of fallen followers! Ere long—a week hence—and thou wilt 
trail in the dust of defeat ; but we that are permitted to remain with 
thee unto the bitter end, even until there is no hope left, will feel 
neither degradation nor humiliation when thou art folded forever. 

There was no longer a doubt of the fact that we had to surrender 
Richmond. Yes, noble old city, that for four long and bloody years 
had withstood the powerful combinations of our powerful foe. 

Our lines on the right were totally swept away, our loss very 
severe, and we were outnumbered on every side. Still we had re- 
ceived no definite orders as to when or where we should move; and 
in sorrow the day wore on apace. As most of our horses were ab- 
sent, we could only take with the Third Company two caissons, and 
then have but four horses each to our four Napoleons—very heavy 
guns, and should never be moved with less than six horses. 

In our batallion the Rockbridge Artillery will have four guns, the 
Powhatan Artillery three guns, Salem Artillery four guns, the Third 
Howitzers four guns, making a total of fifteen guns, commanded by 
Colonel R. A. Hardaway, a brave and efficient officer. 

Our commissary has no transportation for rations, and they are 
issued to us indiscriminately, each man taking as much as he can 
carry, none of us knowing when or where they would be again issued. 

About ten o’clock at night orders came for us to move on to Rich- 
mond as rapidly as possible, and cross the James river at Mayo’s 
bridge. 

Everything now assumed the customary bustle and confusion of a 
camp preparing to be permanently abandoned. Captains gave or- 
ders to Lieutenants and they to Sergeants, whilst Sergeants called 
out lustily for out-of-the-way drivers, who were busily engaged in 
collecting a variety of plunder and a superabundance of rations, for 
the hauling of which there was no transportation, and every one had 
free access to as much meat, meal, molasses, flour, etc., as could be 
carried. About eleven o’clock we took the road and moved rapidly 
towards the city. I started with about twenty cannoniers to my 
gun, but when we nearly reached the city only two of them could be 
found, one of whom was quite lame, and the other one so lazy that 
if he started to run he would be too lazy to stop. These boys had 
all gone in ahead of the company to bid their friends and parents 
farewell ; and as I had some friends in the city whom I wished to bid 
farewell, I turned the command of the fourth gun over to the lame 
cannonier, and I left also. 

As I entered the city, by the way of Rocketts, scenes of confusion 
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met me on every hand, and though it was long after midnight, yet 
crowds of men, women and children, of every hue and size, thronged 
the streets in dense masses, bearing away upon their shoulders all 
kinds of commissary stores. Whether these things were issued to 
them, or were stolen by them, I had not the heart to enquire. 

Armed men—citizen guards—were marching through the streets 
and emptying into the gutters all the liquor they could find, whilst 
beastly sots followed in their wake, and wallowing literally in the 
mire of inebriation drank deeply from this reeking, seething, poison- 
ous stream; and the fumes thereof ascending, mingled with the 
curses of strange women, of reeling, staggering, drunken men, of 
Federal prisoners marching through the streets and shouting forth 
their jibes and jeers at the downfall of the Southern metropolis, made 
this a night of horror that never can be forgotten. 

All the private dwellings were yet lighted up, and that told of the 
anguish, the suffering, and the pain of parting then taking place ; for 
from nearly every dwelling a loved one was going forth from his 
home, and was leaving all behind him. I soon bade my friends fare- 
well, not knowing that I would ever see them again, and rejoined 
my command on Fourteenth (Pearl) street, near Mayo’s bridge. 

‘*Forward, Third Company!’ We were march.ng away—away 
from all we cherished and held most dear on earth. Three times 
had we, as a company, marched through noble old Richmond since 
the war commenced, and now we knew that we were going away 
forever—that another flag would, in a few short hours, float trium- 
phantly over her hills where to-day the Bonnie Blue Flag of Dixie is 
floating for the very last time. 

We lingered not to participate in or to witness the shamefully dis- 
graceful proceedings that took place a short time after we left, but 
in silence and in sorrow we marched on, on to the sound of the night 
wind sighing through streets that ere long should ring with the 
shout of a shameless mob, and roar with the desolating flame of de- 
struction.. No woman’s hand waved us a parting adieu as we sped 
onward, no maiden’s eye sparkled a farewell and a hope for the 
future, no matron or sire, bending ’neath the weight of years, bade 
us God speed, for the weak and defenseless were weeping in their 
desolated homes, and thus we left them. 

All night long we marched, and on the morning of the 3d halted 
a few miles from Branch’s Church, in Chesterfield county. 

Went into camp about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, at Tomahawk 
Church, and remaining there all night, resumed our march at 3 A. 
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M. on the 4th. I was utterly broken down, and did not get up 
until several hours after our battalion had resumed its march, but as 
it was moving so slowly, I soon caught up with it. Crossed the 
Appomattox River at Mattoax Station, upon a railway bridge, a very 
dangerous experiment, as the bridge was in a horrible condition. 
Lee’s army is evidently making for Danville, Va., via Burkeville 
Junction. Camped near Mattoax Station. 

Wednesday, April 5th.—Marched all day and night; passed 
through Amelia Courthouse, and there found the enemy pressing us 
closely. A short distance in front of our battalion, beyond the 
Courthouse, a brigade of Federals dashed into our lines, but were 
driven off. 


Thursday, April 6th.—The enemy have reached Burkeville Junc- 
tion ahead of us, and we must take another direction, towards 
Lynchburg, I presume. The enemy, to-day, made a bold dash 
upon our column, at Deatonville, Amelia county ; our guns were 
rapidly brought ‘‘into battery,’’ and for a time we thought a heavy 
fight would take place. After a half hour’s engagement we drove 
them off and resumed our march. Matters now began to assume a 
very serious aspect, and late in the afternoon a heavy fight occurred 
in our rear, in which we were most seriously worsted. The march 
now assumed every appearance of a rout. Soldiers from every 
command were straggling all over the country, and our once grand . 
army was rapidly melting away. On every side the Federals were 
capturing our wagon trains, artillery, etc., and in the meantime 
picked up thousands of our men, who were too nearly starved to 
fight. Marched to the High Bridge, over the Appomattox, and 
reached that point late at night, remaining there until next morning, 
when we moved in the direction of Farmville. 


STAMPEDE. 


Friday, April 7th.—Moved within two miles of Farmville, where 
we halted to rest. Most of us busied ourselves in preparing a lunch 
composed of anything we could get. I had finished my delicious 
(to me) meal, consisting of a savory slap jack, and was lying on the 
ground, quietly taking my ease, when all at once a commotion arose 
and the drivers commenced hitching up ina hurry ; for once the 
gallant, though somewhat lazy, Fourth Detachment, was on time. 
There was no hollooing for ‘‘Jack Crump,’’ Jack was ready, and 
every body else was ready, and we moved out into the road without 
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regard to company or battalion order. There was much confusion, 
and I had received no especial orders, but I knew something was 
wrong. In the scramble, my gun (four-inch) occupied the third 
place from the head of the battalion. We moved rapidly ; I was 
ahead of and separated from the balance of my company, and no com- 
missioned officer was with me. Finally an officer from the Salem 
artillery rode by, and as he did so, remarked : 

‘“You had better keep your eye upon a good horse; you will need 
him presently.”’ 

I replied, ‘‘I expect as much.”’ 

We were moving to the right of Farmville, a short distance in 
Cumberland county, and through a densely wooded swamp. Two 
guns belonging to the Salem artillery were in my front, and, though 
at the head of the battalion, neither field nor company officers were 
with them. I stopped to get a drink of water, and in so doing, 
noticed that no other guns were following me ; an Orderly rode up 
to me and said: 

‘*Colonel Hardaway says you have taken the wrong road; get 
back into the other road as speedily as possible.”’ 

I looked back and that which I had been expecting for some time 
was at its height—a stampede had taken place. Men and horses 
were dashing furiously through the woods. Instead of obeying 
Colonel Hardaway’s order, it flashed across my mind that if I would 
move on the by-road, the enemy, if any there be near at hand, would 
follow the main column, and I might easily escape with my gun. 
So I gave the drivers orders to ‘‘trot, march,’’ and away we went 
at a swinging rate. However, there was a wagon train in our front 
(Captain R. L. Christian’s) and that brought us to a halt—the 
panic was spreading amongst his drivers, who had halted, unhitched, 
and were preparing fo spike their mules, 1 reckon. I prevailed 
upon them not to desert their train, but to move along, at least until 
some of us had seen the enemy, or had heard a shot fired, neither 
of which had been done as yet. We moved on as rapidly as we 
could, and every now and then men from our main column would 
come up, telling us of the stampede, but not one of them had seen 
a single sign of a Yankee, or had heard a shot fired. I was fully 
convinced now that the whole affair was caused by improper infor- 
mation, and that the enemy were not in two miles of us. The drivers 
having, according to orders, cut their traces, and, being ordered to 
take care of themselves, were doing some John Gilpin horseman- 
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ship through the woods, and having no officers with them, were 
seemingly at a great loss to know what to do. I was fully satisfied 
that if the drivers were sent back at once the abandoned guns could 
all be saved ; therefore, whenever I came in contact with one of the 
battalion drivers, I sent him back to the guns, which order was 
pretty generally obeyed. 

After many inquiries we found the cause of the stampede to be 
this : 

It will be remembered that we were marching without support, 
and were within two miles of Farmville, where we halted to give 
men and horses a few hours rest, and from that place we moved in 
great hurry and confusion General Mahone, commanding our rear 
guard, had sent direct information to Colonel Hardaway that he, 
General Mahone, could no longer maintain his ground, and unless 
our battalion moved off in haste, it would certainly be captured. 
Hence the haste ; Hardaway was informed that he would be entirely 
without support, and was ordered (by Mahone, I think, ) that if the 
enemy appeared upon his flank, he (Hardaway) must immediately 
spike his guns and abandon them, saving his men and horses, if 
possible ; that the enemy would probably appear on his /eft flank— 
no Confederate force being between us and them. 

Whilst we were marching through this dense swamp in Cumber- 
land county, our battalion being badly scattered, and we not being 
able to see but a few yards either to the right or left, Colonel Tal- 
cott, a Colonel of Engineers on General R. E. Lee’s staff (I think, ) 
rode up to Colonel Hardaway and made this statement : 

‘‘The enemy are upon your left flank, and are but a short dis- 
tance from you.”’ 

Upon this information, yet without seeing the enemy, Colonel 
Hardaway, generally cautious and thoroughly brave, gave the order 
to abandon the guns. Colonel Braxton had four guns in rear of us 
belonging to his battalion ; they were also abandoned. The greater 
portion of these guns were spiked or cut down by our men, some of 
whom never left the guns at all. The ‘‘First,’’ ‘‘Second’’ and 
‘“‘Third”’ guns of the ‘‘Third Company Howitzers,’” were spiked 
or disabled; the ‘‘Second Howitzers’’ has no guns; the ‘* First 
Company’’ has buried theirs, and the ‘‘ Fourth Detachment, Third 
Company,’’ represents the RICHMOND HOWITZERS. 

Six or seven of the abandoned guns were recovered that night by 
the men, and one of them was given to Sergeant George D. Thax- 
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ton (Second Detachment, Third Company, ) he having brought it off 
the field. This gun belonged to Braxton’s battalion, but as we saved 
it, our boys held onto it We had a great deal of trouble to bring 
these guns up, for the roads were muddy and our horses almost 
famished. ; 

Saturday, April 8th.—It is impossible for us to reach Lynchburg, 
the question of our surrender is now one of time only. Marched 
within four miles of Appomattox Courthouse, and halted about 2 P. 
M. Later in the afternoon heavy firing is heard immediately in our 
front, and soon we hear that the enemy have attacked and captured 
a park of our artillery, commanded by General Lindsey Walker, 
amounting to some thirty or forty guns. No infantry was support- 
ing this artillery, and though the artillerists made a gallant resistance, 
yet the most of them had to surrender. Some got off with their 
guns, and buried them shortly afterwards. 


The ‘‘Second Company, Richmond Howitzers,’’ at the evacua- 
tion of Richmond, had been given muskets, and have been doing 
infantry duty ever since. To say that they did their duty well is but 
to say what we expected of them. At Sailor’s Creek, in Amelia 
county, they had fought the enemy most gallantly, and their loss 
was severe; they did not know dow torun. At this place one of 
their Lieutenants, Henry S. Jones, fell mortally wounded ; he was a 
gallant soldier, and had served faithfully with that Company during 
the entire war. So near the end and then to fall. At night we 
buried several guns belonging to our battalion, and afterwards many 
of us gathered around our camp-fires, discussing our probable fate. 
It was now apparent to all that we could hold out but a few hours— 
men and horses were utterly worn down by fatigue, loss of sleep and 
hunger. Thousands were leaving their commands and wandering 
about the devastated country in quest of food, and ¢hey had no 
muskets. 

Each hour the enemy was drawing his anaconda coil around us 
more closely. The throes of dissolution had commenced, and we 
would go out with the tide. The oil in the lamp was burning low, 
and the light was going out forever. 


THE SURRENDER—APPOMATTOX COURTHOUSE, SUNDAY. APRIL 9TH, 
1865. 


We started early and moved in the direction of Appomattox 
Courthouse. When reaching that place ’twas evident we could go 
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no farther, for the enemy, cavalry, infantry and artillery, in count- 
less thousands, were on every side. A shell comes hurtling down 
the lines ; others follow fast and follow faster; just as cheerfully and 
just as defiantly as at Bethel, four years ago, when our hopes were 
big with the fate and fame of a new-born nation, do our boys go 
forth to meet them, and our guns hurl back their shot and shell. 

WE were but a little band, standing there in the soft spring light 
of that Sabbath morn ; THEY were as the sands upon the sea shore, 
or as the leaves upon the forest trees. 

The flag of the Army of Northern Virginia, under whose silken 
folds so many a gallant comrade, friend, and brother fell, all tattered 
and torn, but NEVER dishonored, and around whose broken staff so 
many happy memories cluster, is floating above us for the very last 
time. The fighting ceased and soldiers wept. 


“O now forever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind; farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the just wars, 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The Suuthern banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of d/o0dy war! 
And O, you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamors counterfeit, 
FAREWELL— Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 


Then rode adown our lines that peer of Generals, ROBERT Ep- 
WARD LEE, his head all bared and his noble face all clouded with a 
sorrow deeper than tongue can tell or pen can paint. 

Is it a wonder then, that strong men, ‘‘men grown old in wars,”’ 
weep like children, and tearfully turning from, to them, the saddest 
sight on earth, silently prepare to go back to their desolated homes? 

Ah! Time, nor sorrow, nor no other grief, however great, can 
erase from memory’s vellum page the bitterness of that day. 


Correction of Errors in Statement of Governor Anderson, and Letter of Gen- 
eral Echols. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT DAVIS. 


[We need not say that our pages are a/ways open to the distin- 
guished chieftain, and pure patriot, who guided the fortunes of the 
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Confederacy. But he is especially welcome when his facile pen nar- 
ratives matters of which he, above all others, is best qualified to 
speak. ] 


BEAUVOIR, Miss., 22d November, 1883. 


Rev. J. WILLIAM Jongs, D D., 
Secretary Southern Historical Society: 


Dear Sir,—I regretted to see several important errors published 
in the October No. of the SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS, 
especially because I have regarded them as to be the depository of 
authentic facts in regard to the ‘‘Confederate States of America.”’ 
Sympathizing with the evident purpose of the writers to do honor to 
the memory of our great Captain, Robert E. Lee, I submit that his 
fame requires no adventitious aid. His character grand, beautiful in 
its simplicity, complete in its consistency, needs no ornamentation, 
and least of all, fictitious elevation at the expense of others. 

A note appended to page 447 contains the following sentence - 


‘*Remember, too, that the Confederate high places were all noto- 
riously filled or engaged (Sidney Johnston for first command, &c.’’) 
Remember, also, Lee’s ‘‘ Virginia soil conditions’’ of acceptance. 
His is a wondrous record of consistent purity !— Governor Anderson. 


This is a wondrous bundle of errors. 

General Lee did not leave the United States Army to enter that 
of the Confederacy. He conscientiously believed that his allegiance 
was due primarily to Virginia, and through her, so long as she re- 
mained in the Union, that he owed allegiance to the United States ; 
therefore, when Virginia withdrew from the Union and war was 
waged against her because of the exercise of that sovereign right, the 
alternative presented to Lee, was to fight against, or in defence of, 
his mother State. Any one who knew him could have foretold what 
his choice would be. Temptatious arguments offered to such a man 
to prove traitor to his country in the hour of her direst need, could 
only have been heard for complaisance sake. 

When he came and offered his services to Virginia, he was at once 
appointed Commander in Chief of her army, for Virginia had not 
then united with the Confederate States. Subsequent to that event 
Virginia voluntarily became one of the Confederate States, as she 
had in 1788 become one of the United States. Then the Army of 
Virginia was transferred and became a part of the army of the Con- 
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tederate States. General Lee was nominated and confirmed to the 
highest grade then existing in the Confederate army, and to the 
highest rank of the officers who were transferred by Virginia, as was 
due to the position he held in that army. The relative rank of 
officers who left the Army of the United States and joined that of 
the Confederacy was fixed by the law of March 14th, 1861; beyond 
this the Executive had authority to select General officers, with the 
limitation that, after the army was organized, the selection must be 
made from the officers thereof. Brigadier-General Twiggs was the 
highest in rank of the officers who left the United States army to 
serve the Confederacy, and under our law must have had the highest 
rank if he had been willing to enter for the general service; he de- 
clined to do so, and was commissioned in the provisional army. So 
much for the fictitious engagement with ‘‘Sidney Johnston for first 
command.”’ 

But, yet further, it may be stated that when Lee left the United 
States army and took service with Virginia, and when he was com- 
missioned in the Confederate service, Brevet-Brigadier-General Sid- 
ney Johnston was commanding the United States forces in California, 
and we had no information of an intention on his part to join the 
Confederacy. It is cruelly unjust, as it is utterly untrue, that John- 
ston came to the Confederacy under an engagement about his 
position in our army, and it is within my personal knowledge that 
he did not know, until after he arrived at Richmond, that our law 
secured his relative rank if he left the United States army to join 
that of the Confederacy. ; 

A fair knowledge and appreciation of the character of Lee, would 
have excluded the supposition that he would have counted among 
obstacles, the expectation that he would be ranked in the new ser- 
vice by the Colonel of their former regiment, an officer of eminent 
ability and distinguished service. I have stated elsewhere, and 
more fully than it is convenient to do now, how little regardful — 
about their rank either of these great and good men were. They 
offered their swords and their lives to the defence of their country’s 
cause, without counting the cost or claiming a reward. I do not 
know what is meant by ‘‘ Lee’s Virginia soil conditions.’’ So far as 
I know, he made no conditions on entering the Confederate army, 
and the proof that he did not consider himself on local duty, is 
found in his service in South Carolina and Georgia. 

To those officers who were reared in the army, and had followed 


3 
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the flag of the United States in Indian and in foreign wars, to whom, 
on sea and land, it revived the memories of home, whose friends 
and associates from boyhood were chiefly in the army, it was a 
severe trial to sever their professional ties and turn their backs upon 
a flag dear to them as the memory of early love; but so many of 
the Southern officers of the army and navy made that sacrifice, that 
the exceptions are not sufficiently numerous to shield them from the 
contempt which belongs to desertion. 

On pages 451-454 is a letter from General John Echols, of whom 
it will be unneccessary, to those who know him, to say that he is so 
incapable of misstatement that error must be unintentional; yet he 
has committed a grave mistake, which does injustice to General Lee 
and to myself, and is quite out of keeping with the law and the usage 
of the Confederate States. I extract as follows: ‘‘In the winter of 
63-4, if my memory serves me, when General Lee’s headquarters 
were near Orange Courthouse, Virginia, I was directed by President 
Davis to go to the General and to urge upon him to recommend his 
distinguished son, General Custis Lee, to an important command, for 
which President Davis thought him admirably fitted, but to which he 
could not assign him without the recommendation of his father, who 
was in chief command of the army. I went to him and spent several 
hours in his tent at night talking over the importance of the com- 
mand to which it was desired that General Custis Lee should be 
assigned, and delivered to him messages which had been sent by 
President Davis upon the subject, * * ? but 1 could 
make no impression upon the General, and the only answer which I 
could get from him, and which he reiterated at different times in the 
conversation, when I would urge the President’s wishes, was, ‘Gene- 
ral Custis Lee is my son, and whilst I think very well of his abilities, 
yet, in my opinion, he has not been sufficiently tried in the field, and 
because he is my son and because of his want of sufficient experience 
in the field, I cannot and I will not recommend him for the place. 
You may return and say to the President that I recognize the import- 
ance of the position to which he refers, and that I am willing to send 
to that command any other officer here with my army whom he may 
designate, however valuable that officer is, or may be, to me in my 
present position.’’’ Modesty and courtesy were characteristics of 
Lee, and self-assertion, even to the extent it was just, was no part of 
his usual conduct; but he is here presented in a guise never worn by 
him in his frequent correspondence and conversation during the four 
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years of the war. He was not ‘‘in chief command of the army”’ at 
the time specified. Soon after he took command of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, he insisted upon being relieved of the general 
command to which I had previously assigned him, and his repeated 
request in that regard was granted. I very frequently consulted him 
about other matters than those of the army under his command, and 
did so on several occasions about affairs in West Virginia. On one 
occasion, I think it must have been about the time to which General 
Echols alludes, some gentlemen in Western Virginia requested me 
to appoint Custis Lee to the command of that department. He was 
then, and had for some time been, the senior officer of my staff, and 
my observation of him, both in the office and at various times in the 
field, had well satisfied me of his ability. The case was one in which 
his unwillingness to interfere with other officers had no just applica- 
tion. I sent for him and offered him the command, stating the cir- 
cumstances of the case; he left me without any expression of his 
wishes on the subject, but soon after one of my aids told me that 
when he went to the room occupied by them he mentioned the offer 
I had made to him, and expressed his unwillingness to take the posi- 
tion in such decided terms that I could not consistently force it upon 
him. It must have been after this that General Echols saw General 
Lee, and thinking, no doubt, like myself, that Custis Lee was very 
well suited to the command, he may naturally have enforced his 
opinion by a reference to my own, but General Robert Lee knew too 
well what was due to me and to himself to have claimed any power 
to control me in the matter. He was as little likely to assume what 
did not belong to him as I was to surrender my constitutional func- 
tion. I frequently consulted General Lee about officers to be em- 
ployed elsewhere than under his command, and in connection with 
the subject of West Virginia I have received a copy of a letter 
written to me by General Lee from his headquarters at Orange 
Courthouse, 27th of January, 1864. He writes: ‘‘I have not been 
unmindful of your request expressed in your ‘letter of the 16th inst., 
desiring my opinion in reference to the reorganization of the troops 
in West Virginia.’’ After making favorable mention of a number of 
officers, he proceeds: ‘‘I do not know to what duty General Buckner 
is assigned, but of the officers that have been serving in that depart- 
ment I think General Ransom is the most prominent.’’ At a later 
date, when General Ransom’s health rendered it necessary to relieve 
him, I sent the following telegram to General Lee: 
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‘*RICHMOND, August 9, 1864. 


General R. E. Lee, Dunn’s Hill, Va: 

Who shall relieve General Ransom in the Valley? Can Gen- 
eral F. Lee, or would it be better to send a Senior Brigadier ?”’ 

To which General Lee answered as follows : 
‘‘Dunn’s HILL, VA., August gth, 1864. 

His Excellency, Jeff’n Davis: 

Dispatch of to-day received.t * * * Some commander 
should relieve Ransom. I think it best to send Fitz. Lee’s Senior 
Brigadier. Will do so if you approve.”’ 


To which I replied : 
‘‘August roth, 1864. 


GENERAL R. E. LEE, near Petersburg, Va.: 

I accept your conclusion. General G. W. C. Lee not physi- 
cally equal to the duty. Send the Senior Brigadier of Fitz. Lee’s 
division.”’ 


I will close this long letter, as I began, with the expression of my 
deep interest in the SOUTHERN HIsToRICAL PAPERS, and with an 
earnest protest against allowing the statuesque character of Lee to 
be impaired by ascribing to him what is inconsistent with its sym- 
metry. , 

I am, very respectfully, 
JEFFERSON Davis. 


Death of General A. P. Hill. 


By G. W. Tucker, formerly General A. P. Hill’s Sergeant of Couriers. 


[The Confederacy had no more gallant soldier, no more devoted 
patriot, no more self-sacrificing servant than the accomplished gen- 
tleman who yielded up his noble life on that last sad day at Peters- 
burg. 

We are glad to be able to lay before our readers and put on record 


+ These stars of omission are in the copy I have, and there is nothing ex- 
cept my answer to indicate, what was thus omitted. 
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the story of his death, as told in the interesting narrative of Sergeant 
Tucker. It will be seen that General Hill, with a sick furlough in 
his pocket, returned to duty as soon as he learned that his grand 
old corps, which he had led so ably and successfully during the last 
campaign, was about to meet the enemy again, and that, after his 
lines were broken by Grant’s overwhelming numbers, he lost his life 
in an attempt to reach and take personal command of the part of his 
corps which was cut off from the main army. 

He fell, where his gallant spirit was ever found, in the path of 
duty, and left behind a record luminous with heroic deeds for the . 
land and cause he loved so well. ] 


The tragic death of Ambrose Powell Hill ended pre-eminent 
services to the cause he had espoused with singleness of heart and 
maintained with unexcelled constancy of purpose and courage. He 
needs no eulogy from any. Those attached to his person, or often 
in contact, have simply to say, ‘‘We loved him.’’ It is for his 
surviving comrades of the Third corps, and especially those of the 
old ‘‘A. P. Hill’s Light Division,’’ that the details of their General's 
last ride of duty are more particularly given. 

During the entire winter of 1864-’65 General Hill was an invalid 
and was absent in Richmond on a sick-leave from about March 2oth, 
returning to his command upon being advised of the operations on 
the right beyond Hatcher’s Run. April 1, accompanied by his 
staff and couriers, he spent in the saddle from early morning until 
about 9 P. M., returning at night along the works held by his corps 
as far as those in front of Fort Gregg, where the General halted a 
considerable time. He passed only a few words with his staff party 
or those very, very few in the trenches there. He seemed lost in- 
contemplation of the immediate position, at which the Confederate 
line had become so terribly stretched that it broke that very night, 
letting in a deluge of the enemy, who, only partly checked by the 
wonderful defense of Fort Gregg, next morning flooded the country. 
We then returned to corps headquarters, which were at Indiana, on 
an extension of Washington street, Petersburg, and immediately 
adjoining ‘‘The Model Farm,’’ on the east. General Hill retired to 
Venable’s cottage, just across the road and within fifty yards of his 
camp, having had there, during the winter, his wife and two young 
children. 

About midnight the cannonading in front of Petersburg, which had 
begun at nightfall, became very heavy, increasing as the hours went 
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by. Colonel Palmer, Chief of Staff, woke Major Starke, Acting 
Adjutant General, and requested him to find out the cause and effect 
of the prolonged firing. This was between 2 and 3 o'clock on the 
morning of April 2. Major Starke returned before daylight and re- 
ported ‘‘that the enemy had part of our line near the Rives’ salient, 
and that matters looked critical on the lines in front of the city.’’ 
This he communicated to General Hill at Venable’s. 

Before sunrise General Hill came over and asked Colonel Palmer 
if he had any report from Generals Wilcox and Heth, whose divisions 
on the right extended from the front of Fort Gregg to and beyond 
Burgess’s Mill, on Hatcher’s Run. The Colonel told him that he had 
heard nothing from them, and had nothing further to report beyond 
Major Starke’s statement. 

The General then passed on to his tent, and a few minutes later 
the Colonel, noticing his colored servant, Charles, leading the Gen- 
eral’s saddled horse to his tent, ran to him just as he was mounting 
and asked permission to accompany him. He told the Colonel no, 
and desired him to wake up the staff, get everything in readiness 
and have the headquarters’ wagons hitched up. He added that he 
was going to General Lee’s, and would take Sergeant Tucker and 
two couriers, and that as soon as he could have an interview with 
General Lee, he would return. 

General Hill then rode to the couriers’ quarters and found me in 
the act of grooming my horse. [I did not then have the slightest 
intimation of what had taken place since our return from the lines 
the night before.] He directed me to follow him with two couriers 
immediately to General Lee’s headquarters. He then rode off 
rapidly. It was our custom, in critical times, to have, during the 
night, two of the couriers’ horses always saddled. - I called to 
Kirkpatrick and Jenkins, the couriers next in turn, to follow the 
General as quickly as possible. I saddled up at once and followed 
them. Kirkpatrick and Jenkins arrived at General Lee’s together, 
only a few minutes after General Hill, who at once directed Kirk- 
patrick to ride rapidly back to our quarters (I met him on the road, 
going at full speed) and tell Colonel Palmer to follow him to the 
right, and the others of the staff, and couriers, must rally the men 
on the right. This was the first information received at corps head- 
quarters that our right had given way. General Hill then rode, 
attended only by Jenkins, to the front gate of General Lee’s head- 
quarters (Turnbull House, on the Cox road, nearly one and a half 
miles westerly from General Hill’s), where I met them. 
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We went directly across the road into the opposite field, and 
riding due south a short distance the General drew rein, and for a 
few moments used his field-glass, which, in my still profound igno- 
norance of what had happened, struck me as exceedingly queer. 
We then rode on in the same direction down a declivity toward a 
small branch running eastward to Old Town Creek, and a quarter 
of a mile from General Lee’s. We had gone little more than half 
this distance, when we suddenly came upon two of the enemy’s 
armed infantrymen. Jenkins and myself, who, up to this time, rode 
immediately behind the General, were instantly upon them, when, 
at the demand, ‘‘surrender,’’ they laid down their guns. Turning 
to the General, I asked what should be done with the prisoners? 
He said: ‘‘Jenkins, take them to General Lee.’’ Jenkins started 
back with his men, and we rode on. 

Though not invited, I was at the General’s side, and my attention 
having now been aroused and looking carefully ahead and around 
I saw a lot of people in and about the old log hut winter quarters 
of General Mahone’s division, situated to the right of Whitworth 
House and on top of the hill beyond the branch we were approaching. 
Now as I knew that those quarters had been vacant since about 
March 15th by the transfer of Mahone to north of the Appomattox, 
and feeling that it was the enemy’s troops in possession, with nothing 
looking like a Confederate anywhere, I remarked, pointing to the 
old camp: ‘‘ General, what troops are those?’’ He quickly replied: 
‘‘The enemy’s.’’ Proceeding still further and General Hill making 
no further remark, I became so impressed with the great risk he 
was running that I made bold to say: ‘‘ Please excuse me, General, 
but where are you going?’’ He answered: ‘‘Sergeant, I must go 
to the right as quickly as possible.’’ Then, pointing south-west, 
he said: ‘‘We will go up this side of the branch to the woods, 
which will cover us until reaching the field in rear of General Heth’s 
quarters, I hope to find the road clear at General Heth’s.”’ 

From that time on I kept slightly ahead of the General. I had 
kept a Colt’s army pistol drawn since the affair of the Federal strag- 
glers. We then made the branch, becoming obscured from the 
enemy, and crossing the Bowdtoin (not ‘‘Boydtown,’’ as some 
writers have called it) plank road, soon made the woods, which were 
kept for about a mile, in which distance we did not see a single per- 
son, and emerged into the field opposite General Heth’s, at a point 
two miles due southwest from General Lee’s headquarters, at the 
Turnbull House, and at right angles with the Bowdtoin plank road, 
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at the ‘‘ Harman’’ House, which was distant half a mile. When 
going through the woods, the only words between General Hill and 
myself, except a few-relating to the route, were by himself. He 
called my attention and said: ‘‘Sergeant, should anything happen 
to me you must go back to General Lee and report it.’’ 

We came into the field near its corner, at the foot of a small de- 
clivity, rising which I could plainly see that the road was full of 
troops of some kind. The General, raising his field-glass, said: 
‘‘They are there.’’ I understood perfectly that he meant the 
enemy, and asked : ‘‘ Which way now, General?’’ He pointed to 
that side of the woods parallel to the Bowdtoin plank road, about 
one hundred yards down hill from where our horses stood, saying : 
‘‘We must keep on to the right.’’ I spurred ahead, and we had 
made two-thirds of the distance, and, coming to a walk, looked in- 
tently into the woods, at the immediate edge of which were several 
large trees. I saw what appeared to be six or eight Federals, two 
of whom, being some distance in advance of the rest, who halted 
some forty or fifty yards from the field, ran quickly forward to the 
cover of one of the large trees, and, one above the other on the same 
side, leveled their guns. 

I looked around to General Hill. He said: ‘‘We must take 
them,’’ at the same time drawing, for the first time that day, his 
Colt’s navy pistol. I said: ‘‘Stay there, I'll take them.’’ By this 
time we were within twenty yards of the two behind the tree and 
getting closer every moment. I shouted: ‘‘If you fire, you'll be 
swept to hell! Our men are here ~surrender!’’ When General 
Hill was at my side calling ‘‘surrender,’’ now within ten yards of 
the men covering us with their muskets (the upper one the General, 
the lower one myself), the lower soldier let the stock of his gun 
down from his shoulder, but recovered quickly as his comrade spoke 
to him (I only saw his lips move) and both fired. Throwing out my 
right hand (he was on that side) toward the General, I caught the 
bridle of his horse, and, wheeling to the left, turned in the saddle 
and saw my General on the ground, with his limbs extended, motion- 
less. 

Instantly retracing the ground, leading his horse, which gave me 
no trouble, I entered the woods again where we had left them, and 
realizing the importance, and of all things most desirous of obeying 
my General’s last order ‘‘to report to General Lee,’’ I changed to 
his horse, a very superior one and quite fresh, and letting mine free 
kept on as fast as the nature of the ground would permit. But after 
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sighting and avoiding several parties of Federal stragglers and skir- 
mishers, I felt that it would be best to take to the open country and 
run for it. After some distance of this I made for the Mahone divi- 
sion log-hut winter quarters, which were still full of the enemy, upon 
the principle of greater safety in running through its narrow streets 
than taking their leisurely fire in the open. Emerging thence down 
hill to the branch, along the north side of which General Hill had so 
shortly ridden in his most earnest endeavor to reach our separated 
and shattered right, and in a straight line for General Lee’s head- 
quarters, I came in sight of. a mounted party of our own people, who, 
when the branch was crossed and the hill risen, proved to be Lieu- 
tenant-General Longstreet and staff, just arrived from north of the 
Appomattox. Meanwhile, meeting Colonels Palmer and Wingate 
and others of General Hill’s staff and couriers, and halting a moment 
to answer the kindly expressed inquiries of General Longstreet, we 
rode on and found General Lee mounted at the Cox road in front of 
army headquarters. I reported to him General Hill’s last order to 
me. General Lee then asked for details, receiving which and ex- 
pressing his sorrow he directed me to accompany Colonel Palmer to 
Mrs. Hill. General Lee said: ‘‘Colonel, break the news to her as 
gently as possible.’’ 

The Fifth Alabama battalion, provost guard to General Hill’s 
corps, skirmishing, found the General’s body, which was still slightly 
warm, with nothing about it disturbed. The Federal party were 
doubtless alarmed at what had been done and must have instantly 
fled. The writer did not again see General Hill’s body, which was 
brought to Venable’s by a route still further to our rear, having, 
with the staff and couriers of the Third corps, been ordered to 
General Longstreet, who soon became very actively engaged. I 
learned that the ball struck the General’s pistol hand and then pen- 
etrated his body just over the heart. Captain Frank Hill, aide-de- 
camp (and nephew) to the General, in charge, and Courier Jenkins 
were of the party detailed to escort the body, with Mrs. Hill and 
her children, to ‘‘a Mr. Hill’s,’’ near the banks of James river, in 
Chesterfield county, where the General’s body was temporarily 
buried and afterwards removed to Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Thus closed the career of Lieutenant-General A. P. Hill, of whom 
Swinton, in his excellent book, ‘‘Campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac,’’ says: ‘‘ Who, in all the operations that from first to 
last filled up the four years’ defense of the Confederate capital, had 
borne a most distinguished part.’’ : 
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Annual Reunion of the Virginia Division Army Northern Virginia 
Association. 


A brilliant audience crowded the State Capitol at Richmond on 
the evening of November rst, to hear the address of General A. M. 
Scales, of North Carolina, before the Virginia Division of the Army 
of Northern Virginia Association. 

After prayer by the Chaplain, Dr. J. Wm. Jones, the President 
of the Association (General W. H. F. Lee) made an eloquent, and 
very felicitous address of welcome, and gracefully introduced ‘‘ the 
gallant soldier who won his spurs in Virginia, and whose splendid 
brigade did much to make the glorious history of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and win the imperishable fame of the soldiers of 
the old North State, whose blood enriched every battle-field in Vir- 
ginia, and whose bodies sleep in every vale and on every hill-side.”’ 

We regret that we are unable to publish in full General Scales’s 
address on ‘‘ The Battle of Fredericksburg,’’ but the committee of 
the Association having accorded that privilege to our friends Carlton 
McCarthy & Co., Richmond, (from whom copies in pamphlet form 
can be had), we content ourselves now with saying that it was an 
able and eloquent description of one of the greatest victories of the 
war. We shall hereafter make copious extracts from it. 

Nor can we now speak of the splendid banquet, at which admi- 
rable speeches were made by Colonel William Allan, of Maryland, 
Captain John Milledge, of Georgia, Rev. H. Melville Jackson, of 
Richmond, General Early, Judge Theo. S. Garnett, of Norfolk, 
Colonel Moore, of North Carolina, and others. 

We are glad to be able to give in full the 


SPEECH OF REV. H. MELVILLE JACKSON. 
‘“Our Dead’’: 


“We care not whence they came, 
Dear in their lifeless clay; 
Whether unknown or known to fame, 
Their cause and country still the same— 
They died—and wore the gray.” 
—Father Ryan. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia,—Having been no soldier, I feel always, on these festive occa- 
sions, as if I were an interloper—a sharer in pleasures I have not 
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helped to win—a spectator tolerated of your good courtesy. But 
to-night, when you assign to me the duty of responding to this 
sentiment, I meet you on common ground; for on the roll of the 
Confederate dead there are not wanting the names of those who were 
bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, blood of my blood, and in the 
manner of whose living, and in the manner of whose death, dis- 
honor or disgrace found neither part nor place. One, sir, a brother 
(and you will pardon me if I say he was a noble youth), perished in 
defence of the ocean gateway of North Carolina, and found his 
resting place beside the placid waters of Albemarle. So, therefore, 
I feel that others have achieved for me the right to speak of the 
Confederate dead. 

And yet I would that the task of weaving for them to-night a 
tribute of honor, had been confided to capable hands—to the 
hands of him, for instance, whom we all expected to meet here 
to-night, and to whose facile pen we are indebted for the sentiment 
to which I am responding—I refer to the Poet-Priest of the South. 

Sir, I never walk in yonder silent ‘‘city of the dead,’’ where so 
many of your heroes lie buried in serried ranks, shoulder to shoul- 
der, as they stood in life, and about whose silent bivouac no senti- 
nels stand guard save the grand old oaks, without recalling his 
beautiful apostrophe: 

“Old trees, old trees, keep watch and ward 

Over each grass-grown bed. 

’Tis a glory, old trees, to stand as guard 
Over our Southern dead. 

Old trees, old trees, we shall pass away, 
Like the leaves you yearly shed, 

But ye! lone sentinels, still must stay, 
Old trees, to guard ‘Our Dead.’” 


I can well remember the impression made upon my mind when, 
as a child, I read the Grecian fable of that grim monster—the Mino- 
taur—to be rended and devoured by whom, a yearly tribute of her 
noblest youths was exacted of queenly Athens; but I did not then 
understand, as I now know, that this was but a parable of life, sym- 
bolizing those terrible devastations which befall a people, and whose 
insatiable maw contents itself with none but the noblest and best. 
And O, my countrymen, what a holocaust of victims the Minotaur 
of War exacted of our fair land! From the banks of the Potomac 
to the golden shores of the Gulf, from the confines of the far West to 
the sparkling strand of the Atlantic, there fell the shadow of this 
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grief, as fell the shadow of the last plague on Egypt, when it was 
said, ‘‘ there was not a house where there was not one dead.’’ From 
many a home in the South, mothers looked out at the window, and 
like the Mother of Sisera, cried out through the lattice, ‘‘ Why tar- 
ries he so long in his coming?’’ but he for whom she strained her 
sight was mouldering into dust beneath the blood-stained sod of 
Virginia. Many a maiden of the South bade tearful farewell to 
some gallant youth, into whose eyes, dearer to her than the light of 
the sun, she should look no more, and whose warm breath upon her 
brow she should never feel again. They fell, gentlemen, noble sires 
and noble sons. They fell amidst the tempest and storm-wrack, and 
iron hail of battle; they fell gloriously, with their faces to the foe, 
and with the quenchless light of dauntless courage in their eyes. 
You remember them as they lay cold and stark on the morning after 
the battle, and you realized the feeling of the poet : 


“When all is over, it is humbling to tread 
O’er the weltering field of the tombless dead.” 


And it is right that you should pause to night in the midst of your 
festivity to give a thought to those who fell where you passed safely 


through. 

But we cannot follow them in our thought ; they are ‘‘ beyond the 
veil ;’’ they are on the other side of the mystery: and yet, is that 
old Scandinavian conception of their state the true one? and do those 
departed warriors nightly assemble, in some vast banqueting hall, 
as you are here assembled, to rehearse the stories of prodigy and 
valour gloriously exemplified in their career? 

No; but if they did so meet, I can fancy that a favorite toast in 
their ghostly revels would be something like this: ‘‘ There may be 
traitors among the living, but there are none among the dead.”’ 

Or is that old Pagan conception the true one? and are the disem- 
bodied spirits of the unburied dead, or dead buried without appro- 
priate funeral rites doomed to hover for a hundred years about the 
scenes of their earthly life? and if so, are their insubstantial tents 
pitched now on the plains of Manassas and along the Rapidan, and 
upon the banks of the Rappahannock? and are they here, in our 
midst, mingling their shadowy presence with our own in the revelry 
of this hour? 

No; but if they were here, I should bid them speak. Speak, ye 
spirits of the immortal dead, and tell these, your survivors, that if 
they prove recreant to their country, or their cause, and that, so 
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long as chieftains lack appropriate memorials, and so long as heroes 
lack green graves, the dead have lasting grudge against the living. 

Or if, as we Christians believe, they now sleep, awaiting the tap of 
the last reveille and the clarion call of the Archangel’s trump, 
could voice of mine penetrate the solitude and silence of their 
resting-place, I should bid them sleep on! sleep on, ye brave, in 
peace! It may be that the Eternal Judge will look the more lightly 
upon your faults for that you were content to suffer and to die in 
behoof of a righteous cause. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





RENEWALS ARE NOW VERY EMPHATICALLY “IN ORDER.” With this num- 
ber the subscriptions of a large proportion of our subscribers expire. Many 
have already run out, some are due for the whole of the year 1883, and a few 
for even longer periods. We beg that each one of these will, a¢ once, send 
us post-office money order, postal note, or check, for the amount due us. 
Please save us the expense of sending an agent to you, or the trouble of 
sending you bills, by remitting at once. 

We beg that none of our subscribers will allow their names to go off of 
the list. With our present list kept up, we can very comfortably meet our 
current expenses, but we must keep up the list in order to do so, and we 
need every subscriber on our list. Remember we cannot use our “ Perma- 
nent Fund” for current expenses, and must rely on our friends to enable us 
to keep out of debt, and meet promptly our obligations. 

And will not each subscriber exert himself Zo send at least one new one, 
when he makes his own remittance? 

But while we beg you not to let your name go off, yet if (from whatever 
cause) you do not intend to renew, please notify us, and return (or pay for) 
any numbers you may have received, and to which you are not entitled. 





AGENTS ARE WANTED to canvass every State and every community for 
our Papers. We can pay a “iberal commission to efficient canvassers, and 
we beg our friends to interest themselves to secure us suitable agents. 





VOLUME ELEVEN of our /apers is now complete, and will be furnished at 
the following prices: Unbound, $3; bound in cloth, $3.50; in half morocco, 
$3.75; in half calf, $4. 

A glance at the index will show that this volume is fully up to the high 
standard won by its predecessors. 
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FULL SETS OF OUR PAPERS, from January, 1876, to January, 1883 (eleven 
volumes), can now be furnished at the following figures: Unbound, $24; in 
cloth, $29.50; in half morocco, $32.25; in half calf, $35. 

Let our friends exert themselves to put these volumes in every library in 
the country. 


EARLY’S MEMOIR OF THE LAST YEAR OF THE WAR is written in the 
happiest vein of this able soldier, and accomplished military writer, and 
should have a place in every library. By the kindness of the author we 
have a number of copies which we mail at seventy-five cents each. 





Our “LEE NUMBER” (containing Hon. Jahn W. Daniel’s superb oration, 
an account of the unveiling of Valentine’s Recumbent Statue, a beautiful 
cut of the statue, and much other interesting and valuable matter concerning 
our grand old chief) has had a wide sale, and has met with universal and 
enthusiastic approval. We have some copies left which we mail for fifty 
cents each (regular price for a doub/e number of our Papers), and we would 
advise those wishing them to order at once. 


CoLoneEL H. D. CapErs, as we announced in our November number, has 
not been authorized to act as our agent since last May. We regret that his 
course since that announcement compels us to advert to the matter again, 
and to warn our friends everywhere not to receive him as our agent, or to 
pay money to him on our account. Zhe Southern Historical Society will 
not be responsible henceforth for any of his acts. 


“CROWDED out” has been the fate of quite a number of interesting and 
valuable articles which we had purposed putting in this number. But if our 
friends will have patience, they shall appear in due time. 





Literary Notices. 


VIRGINIA—A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE. By JoHNn EsTEN COOKE. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


We are indebted to the author (through West, Johnston & Co.,) Rich- 
mond, for a copy of this beautiful book—one of the series on “ American 
Commonwealths,” edited by Horace E. Scudder, and published by the well 
known house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

John Esten Cooke is too widely known as a writer to need any commen- 
dation from us, but we must say that this seems to us among the best, if not 
the very best, work he has done in the historical line. 

Treating successively of “ The Plantation,” “ The Colony,” and “ The Com- 
monwealth,” he has given us a very vivid picture of the Virginia people from 
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the first settlement to the establishment of the Commonwealth, and the en- 
tering of Virginia into the Federal Union, with a bird’s eye view of them up 
to the present time. 

While not prepared to accept all of the author’s conclusions, or the 
authenticity of all of his statements, we can nevertheless cordially commend 
the book as written in admirable spirit, and as a very valuable addition to 
the books we would put into the hands of our youth, and place in our library 
for future reference and study. We need scarcely add that the publishers 
have done their work in the most satisfactory manner; the imprint of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. is a sufficient guarantee for ¢hat. 


LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN. By GEorGE TICKNOR CurRTIsS. Two 
volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


We are indebted to the publishers (through Randolph & English, Rich- 
mond,) for a copy of these deeply interesting volumes. Reserving for a full 
review at least the parts of the work which bear on the origin of the “ War 
between the States,” we can only say now that Mr. Curtis had full access to 
the private papers and correspondence of Mr. Buchanan, as well as to all 
necessary public documents, that he seems to have used his material with 
sound judgment and pains-taking diligence; that he, on the one hand, allows 
the subject to tell the story of his own life by full quotations from his letters, 
speeches, journals, and other documents, and on the other speaks his own 
mind very freely concerning men and events, and that he has thus made a 
book of great interest and of real historic value—many of the documents 
being now published for the first time. 

He makes a very elaborate defence of Mr. Buchanan from the charge of 
“sympathizing with Secessionists,” or of giving them at any time “aid or 
comfort ;” but when we come to review this part of the book, we shall find 
it an easy task to show that Mr. Buchanan (along with Northern Democrats 
generally) fully believed in the right of a State to secede, and did not hesi- 
tate to say [we shall publish an autograph letter from him to that effect,] 
that unless the Southern States had full guarantees that their rights would 
be protected in the Union, “they would be fully justifiable in seceding.” 

We commend the book as worthy of a place in every historic collection. 
It goes without the saying that in type, paper, binding and general ge? up, 
these volumes are worthy of the reputation of the famous house of Harper 
& Brothers. 


“THE WAR OF THE REBELLION ”—official records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies. Series 1, Vol. IX. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 


We have so often expressed our opinion of the importance, and 
value of this work, so skilfully compiled under the able supervision of 
Colonel R. N. Scott (to whose courtesy we are indebted for continued favors) 
that we need add nothing now. Colonel Scott and his assistants seem all 
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to be not only very competent to the discharge of their duties, but fair in 
their treatment of Confederate as well as Federal reports and documents. 
We hope that Congress will make the most liberal provision for the vigorous 
prosecution of the work, that the volumes may appear more rapidly. We 
also earnestly suggest that instead of the flimsy binding usual in public 
documents that these invaluable historical volumes should have a substantial 
binding which may be handed down through the years to come. And, 
while we are suggesting we express our very decided conviction that they 
should drop from the title the word “ Rebellion” which is as false to the 
truth of History as it would be applied to the Revolution of 1776, which 
conveys a reproach upon the Southern part of the re-united country, and 
the use of which can only stir up bad blood, and revive bitter memories. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE RICHMOND HOW- 
ITZER BATTALION. Pamphlet No. 1. Contents: 1. Organization of the 
First Company, and John Brown Raid. By Captain Henry Hudnall, of 
Second Company, December 13th, 1878. 2. Our Dead. Captain W. Gor- 
don McCabe, December 13th, 1878. 3. The Battle of Bethel. By Rev. 
E. C. Gordon, of Third Company, December 13th, 1882. 4. All Official 
Reports (Confederate States and United States), Battle of Bethel. 

This pamphlet of eighty-four pages (compiled by Carlton McCarthy, and 
printed by our own printer, W. Ellis Jones), is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of the printers’ art we have ever seen. Its table of contents in- 
dicates its rare interest and value. This is to be followed by a number of 
other pamphlets, of uniform style, and so paged that the whole will make a 
beautiful volume. 

We warmly commend this style of making up records to other organiza- 
tions, and would advise all interested in securing these very valuable 
papers, to write at once to the publishers, Carlton McCarthy & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., to whose courtesy we are indebted for our copy. 


CEREMONIES CONNECTED WITH THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
MAUSOLEUM AND THE UNVEILING OF THE RECUMBENT 
FIGURE OF GENERAL ROBERT EDWARD LEE, AT WASHING- 
TON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, LEXINGTON, VA., JUNE 28tTn, 1883— 
ORATION OF JOHN W. DANIEL, LL.D.—HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE LEE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. Richmond, Va.: West, 
Johnston & Co. 


The publishers have sent us a copy of this beautifully gotten up pamphlet, 
of which it is only necessary to say that the compilation was done by the 
skilful hand, and the sketch of the Association was written by the graceful 
pen of our friend, Colonel William Allan. 

Send twenty-five cents to the publishers and secure a copy. 


ST. NICHOLAS and THE CENTURY for December are both superb 
numbers, 














